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THE ALDINE. 



HOLBEIN'S -LAIS CORINTHAICAr 

To THE last year of Holbein's residence in Ger- 
many belong two small portraits of ladies, richly 
dressed in the costume of the period. Both of these 
portraits are carefully treasured in the museum of 
Basle. One of them, from the inscription '' Lais Cor- 
inthaica," and the other from having a little naked 
boy with arrows, evidently representing a Cupid, 



to immortalize them as Queens of Love, or as one of 
the attendant Graces, according to the taste of the 
luck}^ possessor of the original beauty, who gave the 
commission for the portrait to the artist. 

With regard to the Lais and its companion, we 
learn from the records of Bonifacius Amerbach, in 
Basle, who had these works of Holbein from the 
master himself, that both were portraits of ladies of 
the Ofifenburg family, and the researches of the in- 



solved. This question is, however, of far less interest 
than the artistic merit of the picture, and it is much 
better worth while to ask the causes which make this 
work one of the most remarkably attractive creations 
of old German art. 

Holbein certainly stands alone among all the art- 
ists of the 1 6th century on the German side of the 
Alps in the fact that while he early felt the influence 
of his great Italian contemporaries in art, and yielded 




LAIS CORINTHAICA. — Holbein. 



were intended to imitate the antique. It is certain 
that the art of the Renaissance was open to this 
criticism on both sides of the Alps, and the fact that 
artists, especially of the German school, had no hesi- 
tation in giving the fashionable dress of the day to 
their classical subjects, even after the wider spread 
of antiquarian knowledge in the world of art had 
brought with it a more correct idea of the methods 
of the ancients, may be regarded as the result of that 
taste of the Renaissance, which transferred the actual 
or imaginary customs of the classic world to their 
every day and practical life. Thus it became very 
common to paint beautiful women as goddesses, or 



defatigable student of Holbein, His-Heusler, of Basle, 
have proved to his satisfaction that one of them was 
a certain Dorothea Offenburg, the wife of one Von 
Sultz, whose failure in conjugal tidelity is said to be 
recorded in this portrayal of her as Lais. Art students 
are, however, divided over the question whether the 
Lais is "a portrait named 'Lais Corinthaica,' but 
really representing a lady of Basle, of well-known 
family," or ''a picture of Lais, which is supposed, 
most incorrectly, to be a portrait of a lady of Basle ; " 
and until we can learn the circumstances under which 
the commission was given to Holbein, it will be 
impossible for this art-problem to be satisfactorily 



to it consciously, he yet lost nothing of his own origi- 
nality or power, through his thorough study of the 
methods of others. Whilst Durer, in spite of his ar- 
dent admiration for the antique which he expresses 
in his writings, and in spite of his attempt, after his 
return from Venice, to embody in his picture of the 
'•Four Apostles," painted in 1526, the simplicity and 
quiet grandeur of the classic Italian masters, fell into 
the same error, as did all the other German, French, 
and Dutch artists of that day, without exception — an 
imitation of the Italian method, which was so far from 
successful as to be synonymous with an abandon- 
ment of all truth to nature, and all beauty, or grace — 
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the study of the ItaHan masters was for Holbein like 
the sunshine which ripened the precious fruit of his 
original genius. 

Woltmann has shown in his excellent biography, 
of Holbein that the master in his work in Augsburg, 
in 1 5 16, on the Altar-piece of Sebastian, has evidently 
attempted to model the youthful naked body of the 
saint as closely as possible after the antique. So, too, 
the Saints Elizabeth and Barbara, in this same pic- 
ture, suggest the noble, w^omanly creations of the 
Italian quatero-cento style ; and in the two fine works, 
the Madonna of Solothum (1522), and the Madonna of 
the Burgomaster Meyer, the German artist would not 
have reached that exactness of drawing, that har- 
monious grouping of the figures, which distinguish 
these admirable pictures, had it not been for his 
study of the Italian school. This same observation 
may be made as regards the Lais. Waagen recog- 
nized in it the influence of the Netherland school 
of art, and Hermann ^ 
Grimm finds in its ^ 
Dutch style, artistic ^ 
and historic proof of a E - 
journe)'' of Holbein's ^ 
through the Nether- 
lands to England in 
1524; but Woltmann 
insists that the charac- 
ter of the picture is 
much more similar to 
the school of Milan than 
to that of the Nether- 
lands, and he argues 
that its resemblance to 
the Dutch work of that 
period is due solely to 
the fact that the artists 
of the Netherlands were 
themselves influenced 
b)^ the study of the 
Italian methods. But 
while the whole style 
■ and treatment which 
Holbein shows in this 
picture of Lais, the con- 
spicuous and pure oval 
of the outline of the 
face, its peculiar smile, 
the wide and high-arch- 
ing brows and the eyes 
themselves, suggest so 
unmistakably the Milan 
school which pxoduced 
Leonardo da Vinci as 
to make it probable that 
Holbein visiteid Lom- 
bardy. The picture as a 
whole shows a deeper 
and more intimate rela- 
tion with the spirit of 
the classic Italian art- 
ists than the influence 
of the Milan school 
alone would be suflfi- 
cient to account for. 

Whether Holbein 
saw the works of the 
great Florentine, or 
whether the influence 
of the Northern Italian 
art was enough to rouse 

within him the slumbering feeling for the loveliness 
of the material world, which showed itself in the 
mythmic beauty of his drawing, we know not ; but we 
can say of the Lais, that such a selection of the most 
attractive features of woman, is only one step re- 
moved from the ideals of a master who executed the 
"Beautiful Woman of the Tribune." 



IL BEATO. 

P'rom the German of Elize Polko. 

The sight of but one of the heavenly forms created 
by the pencil of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, called " II 
Beato," radiant in that light of transfiguration which 
overhangs all his pictures, must convince the awe- 
thrilled gazer that the divinity in art moves with 
resistless mystery to meet the painter who serves 
the divine. But by how man}^ strange paths the 
great interpreters of the heavenly vision have been 
led to consecrate their pencils to the holiest themes, 
ma)^ be read in many an old book upon the art of 
painting, and the lives of painters. 

II Beato, the creator of the "Coronation of Mary," 
the "Ascension of Christ," and the "Birth of John," 
was, in his youth, as Giovanni Tosini, only a portrait 
painter of fair women. Merry and care-free, the 








Religion of Englishmen. — An Englishman would 
be exceedingly mortified if he had no faith in another 
life ; in his eyes it is the natural complement of the 
present one ; in every important crisis his thoughts 
grow solemn, and turn towards the vista beyond the 
grave. In order to image to himself the mysterious 
countr}^ which attracts the aspirations of his soul, he 
has a sort of antique map, which is Christianity ex- 
plained by a highly revered body of geographers, 
who are the clergy. The map admits of many expla- 
nations, and the ofliicial geographers permit a certain 
latitude to individual views. Being unfettered, he is 
not dissatisfied ; never dreams of distrusting either 
his geographers or his map. — H. Taine. 



VIEW ON THE RIVER ALBAl. 

earthly spring-time was to him a thousand fold dearer 
than that heaven of which he might never have 
thought, save for its needed sun and moonlight ; and 
even at the hph^ mass, his gaze of devotion was not 
so much for the face of the reverend priest, as for the 
fair penitents kneeling at his feet. 

After the death of their parents, in 1406, Giovanni 
Tosini dwelt with his elder brother, Guilio, in Flor- 
ence. The beautiful daughters of the famous city 
were onl)^ too happy to return, witli added fervor, 
each glance of his adoring eyes. Glorious e3^es they 
were, comporting well with the matchless face and 
form. It was no wonder that old and 5^oung thronged 
to his studio, for the skill of his pencil charmed all 
hearts. But the young artist, fastidious though poor, 
sent away many a noble dame with her handful of gold, 
because he found no pleasure in her haughty, love- 
less face, and painted instead some dowerless maiden, 
who watched with delight her rosy cheeks and laugh- 
ing eyes glow and beam again upon the canvas, nor 
hesitated, when the portrait was finished, to reward 
the enchanter with a kiss. But, despite the gay life 



he led, enveloped in an atmosphere of beauty, not one 
of his fair court had succeeded in permanently en- 
snaring the youth of twenty 3''ears, and the story of 
his fickleness flew from lip to lip. So the Florentine 
ladies called him "the man without a heart," the 
angel," "the butterfly," sighed over him, and— went 
on adoring him. 

Giovanni's elder brother resembled him in no re- 
spect. A grave, gifted man and skillful artist, he 
painted onl}^ landscapes, in colors as decided and out- 
lines as clear and distinct as those of his own .char- 
acter. The two brothers occupied a little cottage, on 
a slight elevation, in the suburbs of the city. A gar- 
den surrounded the house, and, near the door, a sum- 
mer-house, embowered in vines, commanded a charm- 
ing prospect of the city and the rushing Arno. There 
they sat often, hand in hand, talking of their dead 
loved ones, and of their art, and building man)^ a 
shining air-castle of a life at Rome, neither hiding 

from the other a single 
secret of his soul. 

They were seldom 
together longer than 
two weeks at once, for 
Guilio loved travel, and 
often left Giovanni for 
months undisturbed in 
his little retreat. It was 
a quite resistless in- 
stinct of wandering 
which thus drove the 
diligent landscape- 
painter forth, when he 
was scarcely warm un- 
der his roof, and happy 
once more in the so- 
ciety of his brother. 
Alas, for the man born 
under the dominion of 
such restless passion, 
yet enchained at home 
by bands too heavy to 
be broken ; whose heart 
springs aloft at the 
sight of a white wing 
cleaving the air, 3'-et 
falls wretchedly again, 
like a passage-bird with 
broken wing, which 
watches from the 
ground its fellows whir 
jo)^ously awa)^ through 
the ether ! From such 
captives grow strange 
characters — men liv- 
ing neither for their 
own nor others' happi- 
ness, and looking for- 
ward to death as a re- 
lease, and the begin- 
ning of a joyful pil- 
grimage. 

When Giovanni be- 
held the fresh sketches 
which his brother had 
brought home from 
time to time, he learn- 
ed to S3''mpathize with 
his restless spirit, and 
rejoiced that it was 
possible for Guilio to 
come and go, unfettered by closer ties of love. So 
long as Guilio remained at home, Giovanni renounced 
all his charming lad3^-friends. There was so much to 
be asked and answered, and the itinerant's portfolio 
was a mine of wealth to be explored. Out of it came 
man3^ a graceful sketch and noble landscape ; per- 
chance, a lovely face or harmonious group, whose 
outlines Guilio, like some bold robber-bird, had borne 
awa3'^ unharmed. 

But at last — it was in autumn — he came home 
much earlier than he had been expected, and, throw- 
ing his arms about Giovanni's neck, he whispered : 
" I must go awa3'- again to-morrow, but I have come 
to tell you all, and to beg 3^ou to set the house to 

rights. Why, 3^ou will better understand, when I " 

Then, as he met his brother's astonished gaze, he 
went on, hastily : 

" In a little while I shall bring home my bride, and 
then my wanderings will be over. Oh ! they can do 
all things — these women, Giovanni! Beware of 
them ! 1, who thought inyself so secure, and free as 
any bird, 1. too, am bound, hand and foot, at last ! 



